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quality is maintained throughout the volume. In the death of Mr. Brown 
political science lost a writer of the greatest promise. 

Karl F. Geiser 

Social forces in England and America. By H. G. Wells. (New York 
and London : Harper and Brothers, 1914. 415 p. $2.00 net) 

It is safe to assume that this volume is a collection of papers which 
have appeared in popular magazines at various times, together with cer- 
tain discussions, prepared especially for this work. The title is popular, 
being one of many others, some of which would have been more appro- 
priate, which might have been attached. First, there is no systematic 
attempt to discover and treat either comparatively or correlatively the 
social forces of England and America, although some conditions are con- 
sidered which might properly be classed as social forces. Second, Amer- 
ica gets little consideration, save in one chapter, ' ' The American popula- 
tion"; and many fundamental conditions and movements of the United 
States are unknown to or at least unmentioned by the author. 

Mr. "Wells is a caustic critic of the English in matters of education, 
statesmanship, and social progress. This appears especially in his chap- 
ters, "Of the new reign," ""Will the empire live?" "The schoolmaster 
and the empire, ' ' and ' ' The disease of parliaments. ' ' Education, he tells 
us, is backward in England. Scientific, artistic, creative matters are 
neglected ; the mediocre, the platitudinous and the conventional is ap- 
preciated. 

In the chapters "The labor unrest" and "The disease of parliaments" 
the "statesmanship" of England is viewed as incompetent. The cause 
is "politics," and politics has come about by reason of the party system 
and especially because lawyers have captured the house of commons. 

There is a growing estrangement between the citizenship and parlia- 
ments. This is true not only in Great Britain but is a universal phe- 
nomenon in democracies. Particularly in England, "it is manifesting 
itself by unprecedented lawlessness in political mottoes, and in strange 
and ominous contempt for the law. ' ' The cure of this unrepresentative 
situation, as Mr. "Wells denotes repeatedly throughout his work, is to be 
found in proportional representation. His discussion of the advantages 
of proportional representation is lucid and satisfactory. 

Mr. "Wells devotes nearly seventy pages to a consideration of the 
"American population." The primary difference between the social 
problem in America and Europe is to be found in the great body of im- 
migrants in the former. The American people is as yet unmade. Euro- 
pean nations have had their constituent population resident for centuries. 
Further, each new move of immigrants renders the American population 
more sterile. It promises to become as stationary as that of France. 
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Probably the author overrates the homogeneity of European nations due 
to long settled populations and underrates the molding influence of 
American education and spirit on immigrants. Several European na- 
tions are surely tested by the presence of unassimilated racial elements, 
while hardly any nation is so homogeneous and unified as to national 
sentiment as the inhabitants of the United States. 

The social and economic evils of America, he says, are the products of 
this rampant, irresponsible, property-loving individualism. The welfare 
of society, the race, and the future of the nation have had no one to look 
after them. 

Mr. "Wells thinks that the reserved and unostentatious portions of 
American plutocracy may feel the need of the "service of the state," and 
do something for the collectivity. He has little expectation that the 
states will endow their state universities liberally enough to make them 
forces of redeeming leadership. 

But these criticisms are not intended to veil appreciation of the useful 
and valuable nature of the work. While Social forces in England and 
America would not rank high as a scientific treatment of the systematic 
and academic sort, it is nevertheless well worth the perusal and thought- 
ful consideration of all intelligent students of contemporary society, be 
they social scientists or not. Few men have as profound a knowledge of 
the achievements and tendencies of modern science as has Mr. Wells, and 
perhaps no one so much as he has striven to comprehend where the op- 
erations of scientific discoveries may land us. 

John M. Gillette 

Problems in political evolution. By Raymond Garfield Gettell, M. A., 
Northam professor of history and political science, Trinity 
College. (Boston, New York, Chicago, and London: Ginn 
and Company, 1914. 400 p. $2.00) 
The opportune appearance of Gettell 's Problems in poUtical evolution 
adds to rapidly accumulating testimony one more bit of evidence that 
the day of particularism in academic output is rapidly passing. The 
author realizes quite clearly the fundamental principle that the reality 
of an institution lies in its relations to all other institutions which sur- 
round it. Accordingly he rests his treatise upon the assumptions of 
"the essential unity and continuous development of the state," "the in- 
terrelation among all the aspects of political existence" (p. iv), and the 
intimate connection between political development and development in 
the complementary fields of social institutions, industry, jurisprudence, 
religion, intellectual systems, etc. These forces as antecedent conditions 
he brings to bear upon the course of political evolution. His realization 
of the complexity of the problems with which he deals leads him to de- 



